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conditional engagement to accept him as prince in tho event of a change 
of sovereign, the moot question of reversion to his heirs was passed 
over in silence. An appendix is devoted to showing the improbability or 
impossibility of tho engagement between the dnke and the prince of 
Orange of 13 Aug. 1G78 by virtue of which the boron Eervyn de Letten- 
hove alleged tint the prince, while reserving to himself the sovereignty of 
Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, abandoned that of tho other provinces to 
his ally. E. Armstrong. 


TraicU de I'CEconomie Politique. Par Antoynb de Montchr£tien. 

(1016.) Avoc Introduction et Notes par Th. Funok-Brentano. 

(Paris : Plon. 1889.) 

Political economy and history have this not altogether fortunate 
characteristic in common, that they attract the incursions of the un¬ 
trained. There is scarcely any other department of thought, save perhaps 
theology, in which it seems so safe for persons entirely without adequate 
preparation to print their opinions. One would have thought that a 
common distress would have made all serious students of either of these 
subjects careful not to make hasty inroads into the other. But it has not 
always had this effect; and it must be confessed that of late years 
economists have been grievous sinners. Some early treatise, let us say, 
attracts their attention by its title ; they find that it anticipates modem 
doctrine ; and straightway, without any inquiry into its relation to pre¬ 
ceding literature, it is elevated into a position of unique importance. 
Such, for instance, has been the happy lot of Oresme’s treatise on money 
in the fourteenth century. It is still more obviously the case with the 
edition of Montchr4tien now before us. Hontcbr6tien, there seems little 
reason to doubt, was the first writer to issue a book under the title of 
4 Political Economy.’ This was no inconsiderable contribution to tho 
movement of thought which was gradually separating economics as a 
distinct field of speculation from theology and philosophy ; and, if for no 
other reason, Montcbr6tien deserves to be remembered, and his work to 
be reprinted. But it does not necessarily follow that, because a man treats 
of a subject by itself, his remarks will be wiser than those of his pre¬ 
decessors who dealt with it in conjunction with other matters. This does 
not seem to have occurred to M. Funck-Brentano. To him Montchr6tien 
is 4 the creator of a science in which the conceptions of the old master 
have never been surpassed ’ (p. ii; cf. p. xxiii, and note p. 129). His book 
4 contains the most complete body of doctrine that has ever appeared. 
Nothing is wanting, from the most elementary definitions to the exposi¬ 
tion of the vastest laws ’ (p. xxiii). 4 Of all the economists he is the only 
one who has understood the solidarity of the principles of free trado 
and protection ’ (p. xxvii). We need not enter into a discussion as 
to whether this unbounded eulogy would have any justification if Mont- 
chr4tien's opinions were really original. We are relieved from that task 
by the discovery that there is hardly a single argument or proposal in tho 
4 Traict6 ’ which is not derived from earlier writers. 

His most considerable, though never acknowledged, obligations are, as 
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we might guess, to the great work of Bodin, the ‘ Six Livres de la R6pu- 
blique,’ which, appearing in 1570, had by the time Montchr<$tien set 
himself to write passed through several editions in both French and 
Latin, and had indeed become almost a text-book in western Europe. A 
sufficient proof iB found in the passage wherein Montchr6tien gives us 
what his editor calls la formula parfaite du protcctionnisme ; it is almost 
a verbal quotation. 


‘ Quant aux matures qu’on 
apporte des pays etrangers il est 
besoin . . . le (sc. l’impost) hausser 
aux ouvrages de main, et ne per- 
mettre qu’il en soit apporte de pays 
strange, ny souffirir qu’on emporte 
du pays les denrees ernes. . . — 
Bodin, bk. vi. ch. iii. p. 877 in ed. 
1598. 


‘ Que Vos Majestez . . . ne per- 
mettent point que l’on apporte les 
ouvrages de main, qui precedent de 
l’art des hommes, ne que l’on em¬ 
porte les matures et denr6es ernes 
de ce royaume.’— MontchbAtien, 
p. 247. 


Moreover it is evident, on looking at the context, that Montchr^tien 
is not here merely making use of a phrase which may have become 
current; he is copying Bodin with the ‘ Bdpublique ’ open before him. 
For the paragraph beginning on p. 289, comparing the ‘ inexhaustible 
resources ’ of France with the mines of other countries, is taken from 
Bodin, p. 870; and after some four pages of general grandiloquence 
Montchr6tien returns to his copy on p. 244 with the naive remark, 
Betounums d'eru nous sommes partis. 

Considering that it is precisely for his masterly treatment of the ques¬ 
tion of trade that his editor recommends Montohr4tien to our admiration 
and imitation, it is hardly necessary to go further. But it may be 
worth while to point out one or two other instances of plagiarism. On 
the question of currency (pp. 170 seq.) he makes much the same use of 
Bodin’s chapter on the topic as in the case of customs: where he leaves 
his master, as in the assertion (p. 267) that the influence on prices of the 
new supplies of the precious metals can be overcome by a state super¬ 
vision of trade, he falls into mere confusion. An amusing example of 
unabashed pilfering is afforded by Montchrdtien’s book iv., on the duties 
of the prince. He had already said over and over again all he really 
wanted to say ; but he thought his book was not long enough, and pro¬ 
ceeded to pad. One of the most original portions of Bodin’s treatise was 
the opening chapter of book vi., in which he had advocated the establish¬ 
ment of the censure —a sort of combined census and statistical survey—as 
a means of exercising control over public morals and'of introducing reforms 
into the administration. The proposal had by this time come to be widely 
known; it had already been the subject of a treatise by the celebrated 
jurisconsult Obrecht of Btrassburg. Montchr6tien boldly picks out all 
the more important passages in Bodin’s chapter, and transfers them to 
his own pages. The only precaution he observes is to invert the order. 
Thus pp. 844-845 will be found to correspond to Bodin’s pp. 840-847, 
pp. 840-848 to Bodin’s pp. 841-848, and pp. 851-868 to Bodin’s pp. 839- 
840 (in ed. of 1598). 
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The condition of manufactures in Prance, which occupies Mont- 
chr4tien’s first book, is barely alluded to by Bodin. We have therefore 
to look elsewhere for Montchr6tien’s inspiration ; and we have not far to 
go, for there is hardly one of his proposals which had not been made 
over and over again by Laffemas and others in the later years of Henry 
IV. Instead of representing an advance of thought, Montchr6tien often 
occupies a more reactionary position ; as, for instance, in his evident desire 
to drive all foreign craftsmen out of the country, while Laffemas would 
only insist that they should teach Fren chm en their superior methods. 1 

According to his editor Montchr6tien was a genius whom his con¬ 
temporaries could not understand (p. xx); an ardent benefactor to his 
country, who threw himself into the Huguenot rising in which he lost his 
life because he dreamt of the realisation of ‘ vast aspirations and great 
views.’ It is of course quite possible for a man sincerely to desire to 
benefit his country and himself at the same time : yet it may create a 
misleading impression if the personal motives known to exist in any 
particular case are left altogether out of sight. And there is one signifi¬ 
cant fact about Montchr6tien’s book which would seem to cast no little 
light on its character: it is that the industry for which Montchr6tien 
first asks protection—an industry to which he devotes more space than to 
others certainly far more important—was the hardware trade, the manu¬ 
facture in iron and steel of arms, tools, and utensils (pp. 46-68). This 
was, as it happens, his own business (pp. xii, xiii, xv). 

Though Montchr6tien was not ‘ a great economist,’ his book is not 
without its interest. True, it is not much more than a thick mercantilist 
pamphlet: all its leading ideas are borrowed, its rhetorio is often weari¬ 
some and commonplace, and it displays but little judgment or balance 
of mind. But it affords a great deal of information as to the conditions 
of commerce and manufactures, and it shows the direction in which 
economic forces were going. His denunciation of foreign goods, especially 
Dutch, as cheap and nasty; his references to the labour of women and 
children; his complaint that factors and agents were ousting the old- 
fashioned merchant; the importance he attributes to the carrying trade ; 
his advocacy of the Dutch plan of trading in companies; on these, and 
many other points like them, he will always be worth consulting. 

W. J. Ashlet. 


Selections from the Papers of William Clarke, Secretary to the Council of 
the Army, 1647-1649, and to General Monck and the Commanders of 
the Army in Scotland, 1651-1660. Edited by C. H. Fibth, I.: 
(London: Printed for the Camden Society. 1891.) 

The new volume of the Camden Society’s publications will be studied 
with keen interest by students of the civil war; and it comes most 
opportunely to throw new light on what is known to be the most obscure 
period of the great struggle. It contains the reports of the councils and 
debates held by the army officers and ‘ agitators ’ of the new model 

1 Compare on the Italian glass-works MontehTetien, p. 96, with Laffemas, BecueiL, 
4c. (1004), in Archives Curieuses de VEistoirt de France (1887), voL xiv. 226. 
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